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PASTORAL IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

The custom has been to regard Salomon Gessner as a strong in- 
spirer of pastoral in the eighteenth century, especially in Prance. 
At the same time a certain humanitarian attitude toward animals 
and children discernible in his idyls is asserted 1 to have influenced 
English writers from Cowper to Wordsworth and Coleridge, and 
the problem of a sinner as presented in Der Tod Abels, which was 
translated into English as early as 1761, undoubtedly affected both 
"Wordsworth and Coleridge. On the other hand the revival of a 
freer, less pseudo-classical interest in Shakespeare during the cen- 
tury and the poetry of Burns exercised similar influences on the 
substance of English literature. As to the effect of Gessner on Ger- 
man literature the accounts vary in their ascription of importance 
to it. 

In regard to the development of German pastoral from Gessner 
on, additions are needed to Mr. H. E. Mantz's Non-Dramatic Pas- 
toral in Europe in the Eighteenth Century. 2 The Swiss painter 
of landscapes, Gessner, 8 after reading Amyot's French translation of 
Longus' Daphnis and Chloe, produced in prose Die Nacht (1753), 
Daphnis (1754), a pastoral romance, and the first series of Idyllen 
(1756), of which the last work founded his reputation firmly. 
These idealistic idyls are typical of most of his work, for they are 
smooth, agreeable, moral in treatment of characters, sensuous in 
selection of details to form a harmonious and beautiful view of 
nature at different times of year. The simple topic of Amyntas * 
is the helping of a tree liable to be swept away by a torrent, and 
a delightful winter landscape distinguishes Daphnis. 5 The pur- 
pose of the series was to describe a Golden Age, and mildly to 
follow Theocritus. Next came Der Tod Abels, a Biblical epic of a 
sentimental pastoral tone. This was inspired by Brookes' Irdisches 

1 B. Reed, " The Influence of Salomon Gessner Upon English Literature," 
German American Annals, New Series, vol. in, nos. 3, 4, 5, 9, vol. iv, nos. 
3, 4 (1905-6). 

2 Pub. Mod. Lang. Assn., xxxi, 421-427. 

3 Both the Swiss Haller and Gessner's friend Hagedorn may have in- 
fluenced Gessner. 

4 Series I, 7. 5 Series r, 4. 
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Vergniigen in Gott, and by the efforts of his Swiss friend, Bodmer, 
who had attempted the verse epics Die Siindflut (1751) and Noah 
(1752), weak patriarchal imitations after Klopstock's early cantos 
of the Messias (1748). Gessner's work, with its touch of "An- 
acreontic " rococo, now exerted a considerable influence, some in 
England, much in France. 

His powers again showed a stronger sensibility than they did 
an appetite for homely realism in the second series of Idyllen 
(1772). The rather realistic idyl by Ewald von Kleist, Irin 
(1758), which presents a father's advice to his son and his pious 
thanksgiving for escape from a storm at sea, influenced Gessner 
even as Gessner had affected Kleist. In Das holzeme Bein, 6 Gessner 
displayed a degree of Wordsworthian interest in the coincidences 
occurring in the lives of humble people as well as sounded a note 
of Swiss battles for freedom. Moreover, in a use of light and shade 
not unlike work of the painter, N. Poussin, whom Gessner much 
admired, he developed a sharp yet agreeable contrast in mood be- 
tween the tempest in the first part of Der Sturm 7 and the final 
pious disposition of the treasure saved from the shipwreck. Der 
Sturm may well have suggested to Stolberg the partly Ossianic 
poem Hellebek (1776) and to St. Pierre, the friend of Eousseau 
who approved Gessner, effective devices for Paul et Virginie. 

The slight tendency to realism which arose from Gessner's 8 
simpler manner in prose and his depicting of nature, together with 
other forces such as Thomson's Seasons, Kleist's Fruhling, Gray's 
Elegy, and Goldsmith's writings, encouraged the natural temper 
of the Gottinger Dichterbund to a treatment in verse of life rural, 
if not strict pastoral. Further inspiration to the same result came 
from Friedrich ("Maler ") Miiller, whose earlier painting inclined 
to shepherdry and Netherlandish tastes and some of whose idyls, 
e. g., Die Schafschur (1775), treated peasants with realism. In this 
work, Walter declares in regard to certain literary treatment of 
shepherds : " das . . . was uns alle Tage vor Augen kommt und 
ans Herz geht, davon pipfen sie kein Wort." But the Bund had 
already produced genuinely realistic idyls of rural folk and con- 

6 Series n, 22. 7 Series n, 20. 

8 In the introduction to Gessner's Werke by A. Frey, vol. xli, Deut. Nat. 
Lit., is an interesting array of Goethe's, Herder's, Gervinus' and Schiller's 
opinions on Gessner and on the pastoral. 
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tinued to do so after the departure of Miiller to Italy. Instances 
are J. M. Miller's Elagelied eines Bauren and Fritzchens Lob des 
Landlebens (1772), with its homely longings and reminiscences; 
Holty's Das Feuer im Walde (1772) and the " Schnitteridylle," 
Ohristel und Hannchen (1774) with its simple references to the 
pastoral life of Rachel and a moonlight evening, a poem in its 
manner looking forward to " The Gleaners " of Millet and " The 
Song of the Lark" of Breton. A little later were M. Claudius' 
Morgenlied eines Bauermanns (1777), Abendlied eines Bauer- 
manns (1778), and the good humored Ein Lied hinterm Of en zu 
singen (1783), rural songs with touches recalling some of Burns's; 
and Voss's idyls in Low German and especially Luise* (1782-84 
for its first appearance in three parts), with a Homeric atmos- 
phere. Luise paved the way for Goethe's epic pastoral Hermann 
und Dorothea (1798), which has a perfect and delightful variety 
of sincere mood and natural character, and sounds in the distance 
the din of French wars after the Terror. In 1803 appeared what 
Goethe praised highly, Hebel's Alemannische Gedichte. Nearly all 
of the realistic poems since the idealistic idyls of Gessner treated 
not the life of shepherds, but that of peasants in the country, for 
the opportunity for genuine portrayal of the latter was much 
greater. None of them is a pastoral in the narrowest sense of 
the word, and there is but one except Goethe's that is closely in the 
spirit of the Old Testament pastoral, the second of Holty's men- 
tioned above. 

A similar realistic development took place in England with a 
certain influence on the German writers in the seventies. Whether 
the later German development of Voss and Goethe exerted a return 
influence on the height of realistic poetry in England in the per- 
son of Wordsworth cannot be determined from evidence available 
at present. 

All that can be said is that there is a possibility. In the autumn 
of 1798 Wordsworth and Coleridge went to Germany to acquire 
the German language. What Wordsworth accomplished before his 
return to England in the spring of 1799, and how far he con- 
tinued the reading of German up to 1800 is not evident from ac- 

9 Cf. The Cotter's Saturday Night and its model. 

10 Cf. for references to war Gessner's idyl mentioned above and Collins' 
fourth Oriental Eclogue. 
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counts or letters now published. His sister Dorothy, who accom- 
panied him wrote from Goslar: 

" Coleridge is very happily situated at Ratzeburg for learn- 
ing the language. We are not fortunately situated here, with re- 
spect to the attainment of our main object, a knowledge of the 
language. We have, indeed, gone on improving in that respect, 
but not so expeditiously as we might have done, for there is no 
society at Goslar. ... So we content ourselves with talking to 
the people of the house, &c, and reading German. William is very 
industrious." n 

On the other hand we have two letters 12 from Coleridge to 
Wordsworth, in which he discusses the limitations of German hexa- 
meters. His translation of Stolberg's Hymne an die Erde 13 and 
of Schiller's self-defining hexameters 14 indicate part of his read- 
ing in this meter. Among other examples he could have read at 
the time were Hermann und Dorothea, Voss's idyls and his remark- 
able translation of Homer, idyls by Stolberg including Hellebeh, 
Holty's Christel und Hannchen, and Klopstock's Messias. It is 
not unlikely that Coleridge read some of Voss's and Goethe's hexa- 
meters. If he did so and discussed them by letter with Words- 
worth, it is possible that Wordsworth also read hexameters for part 
of his training. 

He would consider it unnecessary to acknowledge a debt to the 
Germans for their realistic encouragement, since a marked English 
tendency in the latter part of the eighteenth century led obviously 
in the same direction. He had, moreover, done work of the sort 
in Simon Lee and The Cumberland Beggar. 15 But the realistic 
eclogue treating an English shepherd remained to do in the Michael 
of 1800. 16 

E. C. Knowlton. 

Cambridge, Mass. 

'"■Letters of the Wordsworth Family, ed. Wm. Knight, Boston and Lon- 
don, 1907, i, pp. 119-20. 

12 Chr. Wordsworth, Memoirs of William Wordsworth, London, 1851, I, 
140 ft. 

13 The Complete Works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ed. Shedd, N. Y., 
1854, vn, pp. 277-9. 

"Ibid., vii, 332. 
55 Lyrical Ballads, 1798. 

"This point, together with some suggestions as to the continuation of 
pastoral in the nineteenth century, I intend to treat elsewhere. 



